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from this important question. He has shown in his treatment of it the 
same sensible, scientific spirit which he manifests everywhere else 
throughout his work. He has been frightened by no outcry, turned 
aside by no nonsense. We had intended to discuss some other inter- 
esting topics suggested by his work, and particularly to make some 
remarks upon the view which he takes of morphological classifications ; 
but space will not permit. For these points we must refer the reader 
to the work itself, of which, in taking leave, we must say that a more 
thoroughly excellent treatise has perhaps never been produced by any 
American scholar. 



9. — The Old Roman World : the Grandeur and Failure of its 
Civilization. By John Lord, LL. D. New York : Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1867. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. pp. 605. 

The history of every ancient nation, says Niebuhr, ends, as the 
history of every modern nation begins, in that of Rome. Thus her 
history is, in a certain sense, equivalent to universal history. The 
peculiar genius and tendency of her civilization have never been more 
concisely and accurately expressed than in the words of poetic proph- 
ecy which Virgil puts into the mouth of Father Anchises : — 

" Tu, regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ! 
HEe tibi erunt artes." 

Her arts were those of military aggression and political aggrandize- 
ment ; and by the practice of these arts she gradually extended her 
dominion, and finally brought all other nations, with the ripest fruits of 
their culture, within the limits of her empire. Although not creative 
in art, she acquired by conquest the priceless artistic treasures of 
Greece. The finest paintings and statues that adorned the seven- 
hilled city were spoliations of the fair Hellenic Peninsula. In the 
realm of letters, the Romans originated nothing except in the solitary 
province of satire, — a sour and prickly shrub, which flourishes only 
as its roots are nurtured by social corruption and moral decay. Yet 
they supplied the want of indigenous products by transplanting to their 
soil exotics from the Epicurean garden and the Academic grove. 
Every school of philosophy and every species of poetry that had been 
cultivated by the Greeks find representatives and imitators in Roman 
literature. And what is true of Greece in this respect is true of every 
nation of the then known world. Each, as it died, bequeathed to 
Rome the net result of its peculiar and distinctive civilization. This 
is why Roman history may be regarded as an epitome of universal 
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history, — a vast storehouse in which all the great legacies of antiquity 
are accumulated, and may be most conveniently and profitably stud- 
ied. By her conquests, Rome broke down the political barriers which 
had kept men apart nationally ; by her laws, she overthrew the still 
stronger barriers of custom and tradition which had sundered them 
spiritually. She first realized that unity of humanity, and that cos- 
mopolitism of citizenship, about which the Stoics had only theorized. 
Urbem fecit quod prius orbis erat. The municipal rights, which other 
ancient states had jealously confined to a privileged class, she conferred 
upon the world. 

But it is only by the constructive criticism of recent scholars that 
these characteristic features have been brought out, and that any 
just estimate has been attained of the real nature and value of Ro- 
man civilization. Niebuhr led the way in this direction, and, not- 
withstanding his many errors of historical vaticination, was the first 
to sift the narratives of native historians, and to indicate the true meth- 
ods of historical inquiry. But the works of Niebuhr and his successors 
are too voluminous, and often too unattractive in style, to be either ac- 
cessible or edifying to the public at large. Every attempt, therefore, 
to popularize the results of their investigations is extremely praise- 
worthy, and, if successful, will be cordially welcomed by the general 
reader. This is what Dr. Lord has done, or aimed to do, in the vol- 
ume entitled " The Old Roman World." He has no claim to original- 
ity either in his theories or in his researches, but simply presents a 
condensed view of others' labors. The opening chapter gives a sketch 
of the earliest conquests of the Romans, and an account of the or- 
ganization of the Roman army. Then we have a series of chapters 
on the geographical extent and material greatness of the empire ; 
the wonders of the capital in its architectural monuments, its streets, 
public and private edifices, and the number of its inhabitants ; the 
development of art among the Romans ; the Roman constitution 
and Roman jurisprudence ; Grecian and Roman literature and phi- 
losophy ; scientific knowledge among the Romans ; the social and 
moral condition of the empire, and its fall. After this come two 
chapters of reasons why neither conservative paganism nor Christianity 
were able to save it ; and a final chapter on the early Church, and what 
we owe to it. Dr. Lord's style is graphic in narrative, although marred 
by a kind of rhetorical intensity which savors of the popular lecture, 
and which is sometimes carried so far as to sacrifice strict truth to love 
of effect. We do not esteem his philosophical faculty very highly. 
His reHections on the evils and benefits of war, and on social and relig- 
ious topics, are, for the most part, sheer platitudes, full of absurdities 
and contradictions, and neither instructive nor entertaining. 
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Dr. Lord indulges in frequent sarcasms at the expense of the pedants 
who parade their learning in foot-notes. This is often bad enough, we 
acknowledge. It is still worse, however, for an author to parade the 
learning of others in foot-notes as though it were his own, and to make 
" pedantic displays of labor " which he has- not performed. Pedantry is 
at most a harmless foible, but plagiarism is crime. To what extent 
Dr. Lord has transgressed, in this respect, may be seen by comparing 
portions of his book with extracts from Professor Philip Smith's 
contributions to Dr. William Smith's " Dictionary of Greek and Ro- 
man Biography and Mythology." Dr. Lord has a perfect right to use 
this work as much as he chooses ; but he has no right to do so without 
making due acknowledgment of the source from which he has drawn 
his information, or at least intimating by quotation-marks that the lan- 
guage and thoughts are not his own. In proof of his neglect of this 
duty, we call the reader's attention to the following passages, which, 
for convenience, we have arranged in parallel columns : — 



" His [Polygnotus's] pictures had 
nothing of that elaborate grouping, 
aided by the powers of perspective, so 
much admired in modern art. His fig- 
ures were grouped in regular lines, 
as in the bas-reliefs upon a frieze." — 
Lord, p. 177. 

" He [Apollodorus] made great 
advance in coloring. He invented 
chiaro-oscuro. Other painters had 
given attention to the proper grada- 
tion of light and shade ; he height- 
ened this effect by the gradation of 
tints, and thus obtained what the 
moderns call tone. He was the first 
who conferred due honor on the pen- 
cil."— Lord, p. 180. 



" He [Apelles] labored so assidu- 
ously to perfect himself in drawing, 
that he never spent a day without 
practising." — Lord, p. 182. 



" His [Polygnotus's] pictures had 
nothing of that elaborate and yet nat- 
ural grouping, aided by the powers of 
perspective, which is so much admired 
in modern works of art. The figures 
seem to have been grouped in regu- 
lar lines, as in the bas-reliefs upon a 
frieze." — Smith, III. 465. 

" Apollodorus made great advance 
in coloring. He invented chiaro- 
scuro. Earlier painters, Dionysius, 
for example, had attained to the qual- 
ity which the Greeks called tovos, 
that is, a proper gradation of light and 
shade ; but Apollodorus was the first 
who heightened this effect by the gra- 
dation of tints, and thus obtained 

what modern painters call tone 

Pliny says that he was the first who 
conferred due honor upon the pen- 
cil." — Smith, I. 236. 

" Apelles labored to improve him- 
self especially in drawing, which he 
never spent a day without practising." 
— Smith, I. 221. 



In this connection, both Lord and Smith refer to Pliny XXXV. 12. 
The reference is wrong : it should be Pliny XXXV. 36. Dr. Lord 
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borrows without even taking the trouble to verify the citations by turn- 
ing to the original authorities. 

Again, Dr. Lord says of Prax- Professor Smith says of the same 
iteles : — artist : — 

" Without attempting the sublime " Without attempting those sublime 
impersonations of the Deity in which impersonations of divine majesty, in 
Phidias excelled, he was unsurpassed which Phidias had been so inimitably 
in the softer graces and beauties of successful, Praxiteles was unsurpassed 
the human form, especially in female in the exhibition of the softer beau- 
figures He did not aim at ideal ties of the human form, especially in 

majesty so much as ideal graceful- the female figure. Without aiming 
ness." — Lord, p. 169. at ideal majesty, he attained to a 

perfect ideal gracefulness." — Smith, 

III. 519. 

We might fill several pages with similar quotations in illustration of 
the method in which Dr. Lord has manufactured this book. If we 
turn to the chapter on Koman Literature, we shall find the same system 
pursued. On p. 288 Dr. Lord says of Livy, that, " as a painter of beau- 
tiful forms which only a rich imagination could conjure, he is unrivalled 
in the history of literature." Dr. Arnold, in his essay on " The Histo- 
rians of Rome," says of Livy, that, "as a painter of beautiful forms 
which the richness of his imagination called up, he may be pronounced 
unrivalled in the whole course of literature." All that Dr. Lord says 
of Florus and Frontinus is also taken verbatim et literatim from Dr. 
Arnold's essay. Of Caesar Dr. Lord says : " The great value of his 
history is in the sketches of the productions, the manners, the customs, 
and the political state of Gaul, Britain, and Germany. His observa- 
tions on military science, on the operation of sieges and construction of 
bridges and military engines, are valuable. But the description of his 
military operations is only a studied apology for his crimes, even as the 
bulletins of Napoleon were set forth to show his victories in the most 
favorable light." Dr. Arnold says that the Commentaries of Caasar 
'' are a studied apology for his crimes, and a representation o£ his tal- 
ents and victories in a most favorable light He could tell the 

truth whenever he would. Hence arises the great value of the sketches 
which he has given us of the political state, natural productions, man- 
ners and customs, of Gaul, Germany, and Britain His descrip- 
tions of military movements, of the common usages of the service, of 
the operations, of sieges and the construction of bridges and engines of 
war, are replete with information of the most unquestionable fulness 
and accuracy." 

There is not the slightest sign or suggestion of any indebtedness to 
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Dr. Arnold. But in the references at the end of the chapter we are 
informed that there " are no better authorities than the classical authors 
themselves," from which it would be natural to infer that Dr. Lord had 
based his critical opinions upon a thorough study of their works. 
Drumann, Niebuhr, Mommsen, Arnold, and others are also spoken of 
as " merely critics " ; although Dr. Lord condescends to admit that 
they have " occasional criticisms entitled to respect." 

The mechanical manner in which Dr. Lord has made this book often 
leads him into vain repetitions, which spring doubtless from an economi- 
cal desire not to waste the scraps of sentences and fine phrases which he 
has taken such pains to collect. Thus he repeats two or three times in 
the same chapter remarks essentially the same about Trajan's Forum, 
the Basilica Ulpia, the Arch of Fabius, the Temple of Concord, etc. 
And in the space of little more than- half a page we read that Polyg- 
notus " was a great epic painter," that " he treated his subjects in an epic 
spirit," that " his subjects were taken from the epic cycle," and finally, 
that " he took his subjects from the whole range of epic poetry." We 
regard this repetitious style as an inevitable result as well as an infal- 
lible index of literary patchwork. The book contains also several 
minor errors, especially in the spelling of proper names, such as Bruck- 
ner for Brucker, Montfaucon (with the cedilla), Septimus Severus, 
Schliermaker, etc. It may be doubted, too, whether Dr. Lord's 
declaration that " Ritter, Brandis, and all the greater authorities, are 
obscure" to him, is in itself conclusive as to the intrinsic obscurity 
of those writers. On page 104 we are told that the " Via Appia was 
the first Roman aqueduct " ; it should be the Aqua Appia. " Arc de 
Triumph" (p. 121), although intelligible, has an unpleasant Macaronic 
aspect. 

But we will dwell no longer on these comparatively unimportant 
matters, lest we should provoke Dr. Lord to renewed fulminations 
against " the hypercriticism of minute observers." The plagiarisms 
which we have pointed out do not necessarily imply that " The Old 
Roman World " is an uninteresting or uninstructive book ; but they do 
damage most seriously whatever reputation its author may have for 
scholarship and literary integrity. 

We have no doubt that the volume will be acceptable and profitable 
to a large class of readers ; but it would have been greatly improved if 
Dr. Lord had checked in himself that proneness to philosophize, which 
invariably leads him away from his proper task into cant and absurdity. 
We would also suggest to him that it is rather late in the nineteenth 
century to stigmatize the greatest ornaments of modern literature as in- 
fidels, or to compare "(even by implication) Voltaire, Rousseau, Hegel, 
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Fichte, Gibbon, Hume, Buckle, Goethe, Franklin, and Emerson to 
" Satan and his Angels." We are not aware that the genius of these 

men was " kindled by the fires of discontent and ambition, which 

spread their devastating influence on the homes and hopes of man." 
Dr. Lord does not seem to have any clear or correct appreciation of 
the real adjustment and reconciliation which, after long and severe an- 
tagonism, were finally effected between the Roman Empire and the 
Christian Church. In spite of the hostility between these two great 
forces, they tended to bring about essentially the same result, namely, 
the abolition of national distinctions, and the fusion of all races into a 
common humanity. The Empire aimed to do this by imposing univer- 
sal and impartial laws ; the Church, by inculcating universal spiritual 
principles. From this point of view there is a profound significance in 
the term " political Messiah," as applied to the Roman Cassar ; and the 
coalescence of Christianity with Imperialism is not " a mysterious 
phenomenon," but a natural event. Dr. Lord appears to have no 
conception of the existence of any such relation. His observations 
also in Chap. XII. on the impotence of intellectual culture for the 
elevation of society are extremely shallow. 



10. — Wonder- Working Providence of Sions Saviour in New England. 
[By Captain Edward Johnson of Woburn, Massachusetts Bay.] 
London, 1654. With an Historical Introduction and an Index. By 
William Frederick Poole, Librarian of the Boston Athenasum. 
Andover : Published by Warren F. Draper. 1867. Small quarto. 

Among the original works on the early history of New England, 
none presents a more forbidding aspect to the general reader than the 
book known as the "Wonder- Working Providence of Sions Saviour, 
in New England " (the running-title of the book), which, upon the 
title-page of the original edition, is called "A History of New England ; 
From the English planting in the yeare 1 628, until the yeare 1 652," &c, 
in a small quarto of 23G pages. It is a well-known book, and was re- 
printed in the " Collections " of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
an awkward, fragmentary form, in 1814, 1816, 1818, and 1819, from a 
copy procured in England, after considerable inquiry, by the Rev. T. M. 
Harris, D. D. For an historical narrative, or, indeed, for a narrative of 
any sort, designed for a Christian to read, the style in which this book 
is written is execrable ; and it forms an unpleasant contrast in this re- 
spect to many of the works of this early period relating to the history of 
New England. The narratives relative to the planting of the Plymouth 



